






















BENGUIAT’S 

SPECIAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


HpO LOVERS OF ART IN ANTIQUE RUGS. 

A H. Ephraim Benguiat & Son being now in course of 
negotiating with the St. Louis Fair authority for a concession, 
undoubtedly are going to take East, within a few months, their 
long-ago-preserved collection of rare, fine rugs. 

To those who have been fortunate enough to possess any 
of our rugs and to those who missed the pleasure afforded by 
the Benguiat Rug's, we take the pleasure of inviting to take 
advantage of this last opportunity to possess oriental gems at 
moderate prices. 

Those who bought from us as long ago as in 1894 are 
proud of their acquisition, and now that the enlightened rug¬ 
buying public are fully convinced about the statements Mr. 
Benguiat & Son used to make years ago concerning our rugs and 
the rug question in general, we feel greatly gratified that our 
representations are not only not doubted but greatly appreciated. 
We have rugs from five dollars to twenty thousand dollars. 

Join the happy lot of our contented customers. 


H. EPHRAIM BENGUIAT & SON 

723 Sutter Street 
opp. University Club 









Three Beautiful Possessions 


The International Studio 

A Yearly Subscription to the International Studio costs $3.50 and 
means that each month you will receive the most sumptuous Art 
Magazine ever published, surveying the 
whole field of Art and current topics, both in 


1 


3.50 


articles by eminent authorities, and by a profusion of magnificent 
illustrations of every kind. There are seldom less than eight 
full-page plates in color, mezzo-tint, or photogravure ; and in all 
about one hundred text cuts, including half-tones, line drawings, etc. 


The c/lrt Tortfolio 


There are many subscribers who wish to have a representative 
selection of the finest plate3 which have appeared in the Interna¬ 
tional Studio during the last seven years, to 
frame or to put up in their rooms. To fill this 


5.00 


need the Publisher has prepared a special edition of fifteen repre¬ 
sentative color and photogravure plates, with a view to variety of 
subject and method of reproduction, each one mounted on a card 
mat, ready either to hang up or to be framed. These fifteen beautiful 
mounted pictures, enclosed in a handsome portfolio, cost five dollars. 


The cArt cAlbum 


New Subscribers may like to have a collection of plates from The 
International Studio, covering the last seven years of current Art 
history, or old subscribers may be glad to re¬ 
view the period at a concise glance, so to speak.. 


5.00 


For this purpose the Publisher has collected 100 of the finest representa¬ 
tive plates, bound in a handsome volume which is issued at five dollars. 


You can purchase the above separately f or you can send in your order for 

THE THREE ITEH5 TOGETHER, $10.00 


The International Studio for October commences the series of illus¬ 
trated articles on Whistler. Send in order at once for whole series to 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


































Paul Elder 
&. Company 



Publishers. DE,1E " S ,N Books and Art 

238 POST STREET 


W’e represent many prominent European Artists, and 
Have examples of tbeir worK in Oil, Water-color and 
Pastel, and will, upon application, send a portfolio of 
such subjects as you most desire, to your borne or 
office Dealing directly witb tbe Artists enables 

us to accept Half of Art Store Prices 


E. CURTIS ^ Auctioneer 

22 Sutter Street ... and ... lb Post Street 
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the navy monument 


FIGURE OF 
VICTORY 


BY 

ROBERT I. AITKEN 


(From the plaster model ) 


T HE beautiful structure re¬ 
cently placed in Union 
Square by the people of San 
Francisco is the first monument 
erected in the United States to 
commemorate the Naval Victory 
of Manila Bay. This is as it 
should be, for San Francisco is 
the great maritime city of the 
West and its destiny is linked 
with the sea. When the Spanish 
war broke out San Francisco was 
naturally alarmed for its safety. 
The army was on the alert 
guarding its harbor, but it looked 
to the navy for its first line of 
defense. It was while timorous 
rumors ran trembling up and 
down the coast that an order 
was quietly sent from the 
Navy department to Commodore 


Dewey commanding our squadron in Chinese waters to find the 
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Spanish fleet and capture or destroy it. Commodore Dewey found 
the Spanish fleet and destroyed it. That is all there was of it; it 
was very simple. But like all great achievements, it was so simple 
that when the people first heard of it they could not believe it. It 
took them a long time before they got their breath, but it was a 
good long breath when it came—one of relief as well as of amaze¬ 
ment, and it ended in frantic admiration. It was at this time of 
white heat that Mr. James D. Phelan, Mayor of the city, cabled 
San Francisco’s congratulations to Commodore Dewey, and calling 
together certain of our citizens proposed erecting a monument in 
honor of this astonishing victory, a victory which, it took no 
great gift of prophecy to foretell, would, when peace again reigned, 
open up the commerce of the Southern Seas to our port and begin a 
new era for the State. That the response was immediate and most 
liberal the monument itself testifies. 

The victories gained by our navy are peculiarly satisfying— 
that is, to us. There is a calm audacity in its achievements that 
speaks of the confidence born of knowledge and ability. The men 
are good craftsmen, every one. Commodore Dewey’s action at 
Manila Bay was of this order. Although the Spanish ships were 
not so modern as his, they were more numerous. The American 
ships, while of recent construction and well armed, were unarmored. 
Moreover the Spanish fleet was under the protection of the land 
forts equipped with first-class guns. Intent on his purpose to find the 
enemy, Commodore Dewey sailed up the Bay of Manila at night, 
regardless of submerged mines and torpedoes which might blow his 
fleet to destruction at any moment; regardless of land forts and their 
Krupp rifles barring his way, he went on in his quest until he found 
the Spanish fleet under the forts and destroyed it and the forts too. 
The Spaniards fought most gallantly, there was no thought of 
surrender, although their case was hopeless. The Americans worked 
with an awful deliberation, a precision of manoeuvre and an 
accuracy of fire before which the Spanish ships simply withered 
and crumbled away. Seven cruisers, three gun boats and two 
torpedo boats were sunk or burned, and six hundred and thirty-four 
of their men killed and wounded, while of the Americans no ship 
was injured and but one man killed and six wounded. It reads like 
one of the old Greek tragedies so complete and utter is the ruin. 



MONUMENT 
COMMEMORATING 
THE VICTORY 
OF MANILA BAY 


DESIGNED BY 
NEWTON J. THARP 
FIGURE OF VICTORY BY 
ROBERT I. AITKEN 
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The monument consists of a granite column of classic propor¬ 
tions surmounted by a figure of Victory in bronze. It was designed 
by Mr. Newton J. Tharp; the Victory being the work of Mr. Robert 
I. Aitken. Its entire height is ninety-eight feet. The proportions 
of the column and its lines are most satisfactory. The treatment of 
the capital is highly ornate and at the same time delicately sugges¬ 
tive of marine forms. This motive is also carried out in the embel¬ 
lishment of the pedestal, the frieze of which is carved in a 
conventionalized scheme of laurel emanating from a central device, 
while the mouldings are relieved with carvings of chain cable, 
patterns from sea shells and similar subjects. These are all 
beautiful in detail and give to the otherwise severely plain pedestal 
a most pleasing effect of richness which brings it into harmony 
with the column and its ornamented capital. At the four corners of 
the base are consoles acting as supports and flowing from the 
central mass with a scroll-like effect bearing a carved 
walrus head. These consoles carry the decorative as well as 
architectural features of the monument to a most graceful and 
natural termination. The platform on which the monument rests 
is circular with a mosaic floor and is approached by two or three 
steps. 

The bronze Victory by Mr. Aitken is a female figure which 
with one hand grasps a trident symbolical of the sea, while 
the other bestows the laurel wreath. The attitude is that of 
alighting on the column, one foot resting on the crown of the 
capital. The height to the top of the head is twelve feet and to the 
tip of the trident seventeen feet. The pose is easy and graceful 
and while rather more animated than perhaps is usual in a figure 
of this character, its animation adds to its sylph-like aspect and is 
quite appropriate. The figure is exceedingly well modeled and is 
altogether a most successful execution of a very difficult task. 

The history of the monument and of its commemorative deed 
is engraved upon the sides of the pedestal. The inscription on the 
south, which is the front, sets forth that the monument was erected 
by the citizens of San Francisco, and the date and also the interest¬ 
ing statement that President McKinley broke the ground for its 
foundation, an interest still further enhanced by the fact inscribed 
on the north side, that President Roosevelt dedicated the monument; 
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the north side also gives a list of the vessels of Commodore Dewey’s 
squadron; the inscription on the east reproduces the Secretary of the 
Navy’s message to Commodore Dewey to “ Capture or destroy the 
Spanish fleet,” and that on the west gives a brief narrative of the 
battle. 



PEDESTAL AND BASE 
OF THE NAVY MONUMENT 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC SALON 

It may not be generally known 
to the members of the Art Asso¬ 
ciation that the San Francisco 
Photographic Salon takes rank 
as one of the three great salons 
of America. This fact gives the 
recent exhibition at the Institute 
an importance and significance 
that the photographs themselves, 
possibly, would not proclaim to 
the uninstructed mind. Indeed, 
perhaps the curiously rapid 
growth of the Art photograph 
has. in a measure, out-run the 
public understanding. Twenty- 
five years ago, a person with 
a camera outside of a photo¬ 
grapher's studio was so unusual 
as to excite as much surprised 
notice as the man who first car¬ 
ried an umbrella. Today there 
are probably hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people carrying cameras 
all over the world. They are to be found on the banks of the Nile, 
in the valley of Armageddon, in “Greenland’s icy mountains” and 
on “India’s coral strand;” North, South, East and West the click of 
the kodak is heard in the land, and the trail of the tripod is seen. But 
out of this legion of photographers, probably less than a thousand 
rank as earnest artists who contribute to the Salons and of these less 
than a hundred perhaps have achieved fame. As witness on this 
occasion, seven hundred and fifty photographs from artist-photo¬ 
graphers all over the United States were submitted to the jury of 
selection, and only one hundred and seventy-five found a place on 
the walls. In addition to this chosen collection was a loan collection 
of the Photo-Secession of New York, which had a separate compart¬ 
ment in the gallery and did not have to pass the scrutiny of the jury. 


‘CLIFT” BY GRACE HXJBLEY 

Courtesy Sunset 
Photo Engraving- Co. 

(Photographic Salon , Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art) 
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The mission of the Salon is the display and consequent encour¬ 
agement of all classes of photographic work in which genuine 
artistic thought, sentiment and execution are expressed. Exactly 
what the standard is, it is not always easy to say. The writers in 
many photographic magazines and the highest authorities among 
the workers are not invariably in accord in their opinions on this 
subject, in fact their differences are sometimes emphatic. This is 
natural enough, we can not expect that an artistic geyser of this 
sort should suddenly spout forth from out the scientific, mechanical 
strata of the ages without some turbulence, some seething and 
boiling and an occasional explosion. There are almost as many 
styles and theories among photographers as amongst painters, each 
with its champion firmly mounted and with lance in rest, ready to 
joust with all comers in defense of his belief; and the tilting yard is 
strewn with shattered assumptions, postulations and hypotheses. 
And as a result of it all we have this eminently distinguished array 
of pictures in the Salon. 

A broad-minded jury composed of two professional painters, 
an architect and two artist-photographers—a clumsy title, by the 
way—has given this selection as the result of their judgment. 
The representation is not confined to any one style or school, but 
all kinds of work is shown. Here we find “ detail ” cheek by jowl 
with “ diffusion/’ modern realism along side of medieval romanti¬ 
cism, and effects of papers and chemicals of all sorts, making a 
remarkably interesting and instructive study. Parenthetically, it 
may be observed that there were just about as many different kinds 
of opinions among the crowds who examined the pictures as there 
were pictures. 

One of the features of the exhibition, as has been said, was 
the separate display of the Photo-Secession of New York. The 
name of this society indicates its origin and aims. Severing its rela¬ 
tions with the parent Camera Club on account of differences of 
opinion; its avowed purpose is the advancement of the artistic in 
pictorial photography. This, or a similar collection, has been seen 
and commented upon in most of the large cities of the East as well 
as London and Paris. It is a great temptation to talk about it and 
much talking has been done. In justice to the exhibitors it must be 
borne in mind that their pictures are not intended to represent 



A NOTE FROM THE SEA 


COURTESY SUNSET PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR HESS 


(Photographic Salon , Mark Hopkins Institute of Art) 
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the ultimate achievement of the art, the crowning temple on the 
summit of Olympus, but rather the work on the way, steps hewn 
on the upward climb. Take it altogether the exhibition was a suc¬ 
cess, artistically, educationally and, we are glad to add, financially, 
since that important fact assures us of others in the coming years. 

THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 

The Universal Exposition, commemorating the acquisition by the 
United States of the Louisiana Territory, opens in St. Louis on April 
30th of the coming year, and remains open until December 1st. Mr. 
Halsey C. Ives, Chief of the Art Department, a gentleman whose 
ability and experience in this direction assure its successful manage¬ 
ment beyond all peradventure, has decided to increase the interest of 
the art exhibit by adopting a broader classification than that 
hitherto in vogue at expositions. This classification abolishes 
the distinction between what is known as “ Fine Art ” and 
'‘Industrial Art.” All art work, whether on canvas, in mar¬ 
ble, plaster, wood, metal, glass, porcelain, textile or other mate¬ 
rial, if done with genuine feeling and ability is recognized as 
equally worthy of consideration from the standpoints of inspiration 
and technique. There is a Contemporaneous Division embracing 
works produced since the Chicago Exposition, 1892, and which will 
be in competition for awards; and a Retrospective Division includ¬ 
ing works produced between the years 1803 and 1892, or the work 
of artists of this period. 

At the request of the California State Commission, having in 
charge the collection of material for the Exposition, a Jury appointed 
by those artists who wished to forward their productions to St. 
Louis in the care of the Commission, met under the auspices of the 
Art Association at the Mark Hopkins Institute on December 12th 
for a preliminary consideration, of the works submitted. A similar 
jury met in Los Angeles on the same date. In addition to these 
contributions there will be others forwarded individually. All of 
these works will have to pass the final judgment of the St. Louis 
Jury. 
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MOQUI PRIEST PENCIL SKETCH 
OF ORAIBI BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 


L. MAYNARD DIXON'S FRONTIER 
STUDIES 

It is a fortunate thing for a man to 
have a strong bent for a certain kind 
of work—fortunate for the man and 
fortunate for the work. More es¬ 
pecially is this true in the case of an 
artist, a fact of which history gives 
ample testimony. 

Mr. L. Maynard Dixon has an in¬ 
born propensity for drawing the phases 
and figures of frontier life; it is a con¬ 
stant craving which never lets him 
rest. Answering this “ Call of the 
Wild,” at any and every possible 
opportunity, Mr. Dixon has in the last few years sown the seeds of 
an intimate knowledge that are now beginning to bear fruit. 

The picturesque life of the American frontier is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing. Fifty years ago the 
Mississippi River marked the 
Indian frontier, and the only 
communication overland between 
California and the eastern states 
was by the pony express and 
the stage. The Indian and the 
buckskin-clad trapper, who was 
flattered to be taken for an 
Indian, alone gave local color 
to that vast empty expanse of 
prairie and mountain, a color that 
was often blood red. The picture 
in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,” in those 
days, of the hardy emigrant 
starting across the plains with 
“ Pike’s Peak or Bust ” scrawled 
on his wagon cover, with its 
sequel picture of the horses slain 



ON THE 
CORRAL FENCE 


PENCIL SKETCH 

BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 
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in their harness, the wagon wrecked, the emigrant lying on his 
back with an arrow sticking from his breast and his sightless eyes 
staring at the overhanging vultures, while the legend “Busted” 
underneath explained the matter, was thoroughly characteristic of 
the times. Then came the period when under the guns of the 
United States soldiers the frontier was crowded westward, followed, 
sometimes preceded, by the settler and the miner, a period when 
the Indian divested somewhat of the primitive gorgeousness of the 
bow and arrow epoch, became a more deadly foe with the rifle. 
Following this came the cattle era and the breezy cowboy with his 
shooting iron and bucking bronco, and following this again the 
barbed wire fence and the railroad. Take ic from the beginning 
it was a wonderful series of conditions and not the least wonderful 
for being so transitory. Our civilization has swept in successive 
waves across these wild, nomadic tribes, taking color itself along 
the foaming outer edge from the life which it finally effaced. In another 
generation the knowledge of it will linger only with the help of pen 


BREAKING A HOBBLED 
BRONCO 


PENCIL SKETCH 

BY L. MAYNARD DIXON 
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and pencil. It was a field rich in material for the artist, but few 
availed themselves of it in earlier days. Probably it was too 
remote, the easel and umbrella were too shining a mark for the 
buffalo and the Indian; wild things are iconoclastic, they do not like to 
have their pictures painted, especially the Indian who considered it 
“ bad medicine” and was apt to resent it with disastrous results to 
the artist; nor was the early cowboy much more tractable. Later 
on, however, there have been several painters and illustrators of 
Indian subjects. Finally Mr. Remington identified himself with 
frontier life, living it and drawing it as he actually found it. Lean 
brown cavalry men, the sinewy Indian, the bucking cow pony and 
his tenacious rider took form under his pencil, and his work was a 
revelation. Mr. Remington was a frontier artist for the love of it, 
and because he loved the life he saw it in its reality. The true 
frontiersman, the true cavalryman, the true cowboy, the true 
painters of frontier life must have this love for it in the fibre of their 
being, no shamming is successful here. To the genuine lover of 
the bunch grass, the jingle of spur and creaking of dry saddle 
leather is pleasanter music than dulcimer or harp; the smell of a 
sweating horse and the wood smoke of the evening camp fire, 
sweeter than all the perfume of “ Araby the blest;” no pillow is so 
soft as his saddle, no dainty comparable with coffee and bacon 
eaten in the level rays of the rising sun. 

Mr. Dixon has all of this feeling, but being dependent on his 
own efforts he has had to earn by newspaper illustration and other¬ 
wise the ability to gratify his natural inclinations. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as he has saved sufficient money for his meagre expenses of 
travel he is away to the mining camp, round-up and Indian Reserva¬ 
tion. He was born in California less than thirty years ago and 
comes of an ancestry that has furnished well known officers to the 
army and navy so that his adventurous nature is hereditary. At 
the age of sixteen he drew well enough to warrant some encourage¬ 
ment from Remington and determine his family to permit him to 
follow art as a profession. He studied at the School of Design, 
Mark Hopkins Institute, and later on began making illustrations for 
the daily papers. This work, crude at first, gradually improved and 
with the money thus acquired, reinforced by occasional commissions 
from the local magazines he was enabled to put into practice his 









long-cherished wish and get out into the open country. Since then 
Mr. Dixon has tramped on foot and on horseback all up and down the 
land west of the Rocky Mountains: In 1900 he went into Arizona 
and saw the desert. Every inland-bred person, who has seen the 
sea for the first time, will remember the impression and how it made 
his life stand still for an instant; so it is with the artist when he 
first sees and feels the.magnificent solitude of the southern desert. 
That lonely, shimmering land of color left its mark on Mr. Dixon's 
imagination. Up the mighty canyons of the Colorado, among the 
homes of the ancient cliff dwellers, along the dark mesas of the 
upland, down around the rancherias of the Tonto Apaches, frater- 
t zing with the Mexicans of the border, absorbing the spirit of the 
free life, he wa rarely without a pencil or a brush in his hand. 
Another year he went on horseback into the Sierras, journeying 
towards the North into southern Oregon and Idaho, ranging the 
‘U!r a an try and making the acquaintance of the Ran nock-, and some- 
visiting Chippewas, studying their sign language and learning their 
ways. And still another year, he obtained a commission from the 
Santa Fe railroad ompany, which enabled him to see the Painti l 
Desert and travel through that gaudy, red-sandstone region in north¬ 
ern Arizona and southern Utah, which has a counterpart only in the 
canyon of the 0 Yellowstone." He spent weeks with those ancient 
. 

there went to the Navajo reservation, which he found " most stimu¬ 
lating to the imagination in its local colors an : nt effects, beyond 
belief." He watched the daily life of these Indians, their ostumes, 
stock-raising, weaving and method of riding, nothing being too large 
or too small for his eager eyes. From thence, .home to buckle down 
to illustrating again to make enough for his next outing, and so each 
year, bending stubborn conditions to his purpose; and all >; the time 
he is advancing in his art, very perceptibly. Recently, he has 
eived commissions from " Harper's Weekly " and "McClure's 
Magazine," while his work is familiar to th readers of "Out 
VY st," "Overland " and "Sunset." He is also engaged upon an 
order for a book of illustrations in four colors, entitled, "Outlines 

. 

Mr. Dixon has been frequently urged by those who are inter¬ 
ested in his career, to go to Europe and study, or go to New York 
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long-cherished wish and get out into the open country. Since then 
Mr. Dixon has tramped on foot and on horseback all up and down the 
land west of the Rocky Mountains. In 1900 he went into Arizona 
and saw the desert. Every inland-bred person, who has seen the 
sea for the first time, will remember the impression and how it made 
his life stand still for an instant; so it is with the artist when he 
first sees and feels the magnificent solitude of the southern desert. 
That lonely, shimmering land of color left its mark on Mr. Dixon’s 
imagination. Up the mighty canyons of the Colorado, among the 
homes of the ancient cliff dwellers, along the dark mesas of the 
upland, down around the rancherias of the Tonto Apaches, frater¬ 
nizing with the Mexicans of the border, absorbing the spirit of the 
free life, he was rarely without a pencil or a brush in his hand. 
Another year he went on horseback into the Sierras, journeying 
towards the North into southern Oregon and Idaho, ranging the 
cattle country and makingthe acquaintance of the Bannocks and some 
visiting Chippewas, studying their sign language and learning their 
ways. And still another year, he obtained a commission from the 
Santa Fe railroad company, which enabled him to see the Painted 
Desert and travel through that gaudy, red-sandstone region in n orth- 
ern Arizona and southern Utah, which has a counterpart only in the 
canyon of the “ Yellowstone.” He spent weeks with those ancient 
people, the Pueblo Indians, and saw the famous Snake Dance and from 
there went to the Navajo reservation, which he found “ most stimu¬ 
lating to the imagination in its local colors and light effects, beyond 
belief.” He watched the daily life of these Indians, their costumes, 
stock-raising, weaving and method of riding, nothing being too large 
or too small for his eager eyes. From thence, home to buckle down 
to illustrating again to make enough for his next outing, and so each 
year, bending stubborn conditions to his purpose; and all of the time 
he is advancing in his art, very perceptibly. Recently, he has 
received commissions from “ Harper’s Weekly ” and “ McClure’s 
Magazine,” while his work is familiar to the readers of “ Out 
West,” “ Overland ” and “ Sunset.” He is also engaged upon an 
order for a book of illustrations in four colors, entitled, ‘‘Outlines 
of the West,” to be published by McClurg & Co. 

Mr. Dixon has been frequently urged by those who are inter¬ 
ested in his career, to go to Europe and study, or go to New York 
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where he will not lack plenty of opportunities to make money. But 
his answer is invariably that his work lies here, out West, ready to 
his hand and why should he leave it? Europe may serve to im¬ 
prove his technique and broaden his mind, he does not under-rate 
the value of such knowledge; and New York may give him money, 
of which he knows the value only too well, but he can not spare 
the time at present. Some day he hopes to go, but he believes that 
now, while he is young, is his one opportunity to absorb all the im¬ 
pressions possible from his beloved West, the land of his birth. 
Like Millet, whom he passionately admires and fondly quotes, he 
“Hears always the cry of the ground.” He believes in the truth 
of the fable of Antaeus and that a man derives strength and vigor 
from every contact with his mother Earth. With the courage of 
such faith as this, it is not likely that any Hercules, whether in the 
guise of wealth or the allurements of Europe, will hold the young 
artist from his native land long enough to rob him of his gathering 
strength. 
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THE FALL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLORS AND 
SKETCHES 


The forty-eighth exhibi¬ 
tion of the Art Association 
opened at the Mark Hop¬ 
kins Institute on November 
19th. It was a combination 
of water colors and sketches 
in all mediums. In this 
the artists have presented 
the public with something 
new. To claim something 
new for an exhibition is 
almost as though one should 
say, “ Here is something 
new in sunsets.” Although 
for that matter, there are 
people who are getting old 
enough to be a little bit 
reticent about confessing 
how many suns they have 
seen set, who are yet capa¬ 
ble of standing before one 
of these marvelous dis¬ 
plays of California sky col¬ 
oring which take place daily without drum beat or price of admis¬ 
sion, and vowing with genuine enthusiasm that they have never 
seen one just like it before. The same may be truthfully said of 
this exhibition, there has never been one just exactly like it before, 
notwithstanding that it is the forty-eighth held by the Association. 

It is surprising how well water colors go with sketches. The 
enmity of finished oil paintings for water colors is notorious. 
Indeed, it is to the fact that they cannot abide in the same gallery 
with each other that we owe the autumn water color exhibition. 
And here we have in one gallery, a wall of water colors and a wall 
of sketches in oil, and we turn from one to the other with entire 


AUTUMN 


SKETCH 
BY MAREN M. FROELICH 

{Fall Exhibition , Mark Hopkins Institute) 
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satisfaction. Perhaps this is due to the lack of ostentation in both 
productions. The oil sketch is confidential. The artist admits the 
spectator to an intimacy that at once flatters and provokes curiosity. 
It is as though you stood at his shoulder, while with a few strokes 
of the brush he gives you a suggestion of what he sees or feels, 
and it is for you to understand his meaning and smile back at the 
canvas in sympathetic response. The pleasure of understanding 
just one of these off-hand statements is worth a journey through 
any gallery. Moreover, it is a liberal education in brush work. 

The charm of the sketch lies in the freedom it gives to the 
imagination. It is like a far-off, half-familiar strain of music, or a 
faint perfume, not too pronounced, serving in the aged mind to 
arouse forgotten memories, or in the young to give birth to those 
beautiful romances that are one of the secret treasures of youth. 

“ Boyish histories of battle, bold adventure and true love 
Crowned after trial; sketches rude and faint, 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lays hidden.” 



j SUMMER AFTERNOON sketch in raffaelli pastels 

BY WILL SPARKS 

(Fall Exhibition , Mark Hopkins Institute) 
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The oil painting, 
complete in its gold 
frame, demands that 
it shall be admired. 
With its finishing 
touches on varnishing 
day it has the last 
word. You may take 
it or leave it as you 
choose. It may fas¬ 
cinate you a hundred 
or a thousand dollars 
worth but it is its fas¬ 
cination, not yours. 
You may love it and 
never get tired of it, 
but there is always a 
certain formality about 
it that never lets you 
forget that it is the pic¬ 
ture and you are the 
spectator, and you will 
please keep your 
proper distance. With 
a sketch it is different. 
One may lounge in an 
easy chair of a win¬ 
ter’s twilight, book in hand before a wood fire, and let an idle glance 
rest on a sketch on the chimney shelf, and straightway it will wel¬ 
come the vagrant imagination and go roaming with it hand in hand 
through all sorts of sweet scenes and pleasant places. 

Water colors have somewhat of this same quality, they, too, 
are intimate in a way, and as has been hinted, it may be that this 
is why they are on such good terms with the sketches. All of the 
well-known water colorists and some not so well known, appeared 
in the exhibition, and the work taken in the average was of a high 
order—higher than ever before—a fact best proven by the number of 
sales, for after all this is the most sincere form of appreciation—to 


ROAD IN MILL VALLEY water color 

BY L. P. LATIMER 

{Fall Exhibition , Mark Hopkins Institute) 
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buy a picture. Among the sketches was one in Raffaelli pastels, 
the solid oil colors in sticks. An exhibition of painting in this 
medium was held in Paris about a year ago and caused considerable 
comment, the artist-inventor, M. Raffaelli, claiming many advant¬ 
ages for his colors over pastels and oils. There are two hundred 
and fifty tones made of twenty selected colors only, and the painter 
works with these without recourse to a palette. But the result is 
quite different from the ordinary pastels and also quite foreign to 
the ordinary oil painting in the absence of brush treatment and 
other technical methods which makes each painter distinguished in 
his style. The general effect is that of a new medium, and undoubt¬ 
edly it has valuable qualities of its own. The display of pastels 
was good and that of miniatures, while not large, was interesting, 
particularly as it contained the work of several new aspirants in 
this field. It was an excellent idea ot the Board of Directors to 
open the gallery free to the public for one additional week, as 
the interest was sufficient to keep the attendance large until the 
very last day. 



OLD MILL, BHUTANY sketch 

BY JOHN A. STANTON 

(Fall Exhibition , Mark Hopkins Institute) 
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THE LATE JULIAN W. RIX 

The many friends of Julian W. Rix, the well-known landscape 
painter, were greatly grieved to learn of his death recently in New 
York City. Mr. Rix was born in Vermont, but he was brought to 
California by his father, Judge Rix, when quite a child, and with 
the exception of a few years spent at school, he lived in San Fran¬ 
cisco until he was nearly thirty years of age. He shared a studio 
with Jules Tavernier in the old Supreme Court building on Mont¬ 
gomery street, where he was also associated with Strong, Robinson 
and many of the younger artists of that day who had their studios in 
the same place. His work had a marked personality and soon 
began to attract attention. Feeling the need of a larger field, he 
went to New York in 1880 and gradually achieved a reputation as 
one of the foremost landscape painters of his day. He was a 
prominent member of the Art Association and the Bohemian Club, 
and since taking up his residence in New York, he became identified 
with a number of the artistic and social clubs of that city. 



SUMMER LANDSCAPE 


(Mark Hopkins Institute of Art) 


BY JULIAN W. RIX 
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MR. TILDEN'S GROUP OF STATUARY FOR THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 

Mr. Douglas Tilden, one of the sculptors commissioned by the 
managers of the St. Louis Exposition to assist in the architectural 
decoration, has completed his alloted task. It consists of a group 
of figures intended for the pediment over the southern entrance of 
the Varied Industries building. This class of work with its severe 
limitations is so different from the style of freer subjects by which 
Mr. Tilden is more generally known in San Francisco, that one 
examines it with much interest. The composition is simple, un¬ 
crowded, yet complete in its idealization, while the figures and their 
accessories are beautifully modeled and posed with excellent judg¬ 
ment. Van Brunt and Howe, the architects of the building, give 
the work their highest praise. It will please Mr. Tilden’s friends 
and admirers to know that he has recently been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts of England, a society whose foundation 
dates back to 1750 and which has been identified with the careers 
of many famous men. This honor, which was quite unexpected by 
Mr. Tilden, comes entirely as a result of his achievements and is 
thoroughly well deserved. 

THE NEW VESTIBULE FOR THE MECHANICS' LIBRARY 

In view of the remarkable advance that San Francisco has 
made in architecture during the last ten years, it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that none of the handsome buildings erected recently have 
added to the beauty of lobby or hall by mural paintings. In 
the eastern cities mural ornamentation is now made one of the feat¬ 
ures in nearly all important public buildings and many private ones. 
It is gratifying to know that at last our city is about to take the 
first step in this direction. The Mechanics’ Institute, which should 
by virtue of its calling set an example in such matters, is having 
the entrance to its library on Post street remodeled under the 
supervision of Mr. A. F. Mathews. The principal feature of the 
new vestibule will be a mural painting by Mr. Mathews. This 
appropriate decoration is a gift to the Institute from its President, 
Mr. R. J. Taussig, and will undoubtedly render the entrance to the 
library exceedingly attractive, and also serve as an object lesson for 
other of our liberal and progressive citizens who are interested in the 
artistic welfare of San Francisco. 





VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
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STUDIO NOTES 

Mr. William Keith has just completed one of his panel pic¬ 
tures for the St. Francis Hotel. This admirable landscape represents 
a scene at the base of Mt. Tamalpias and is typically California. 
The canvas is twelve feet high by eight feet wide, and will be 
placed in the reception room. 

Mr. Matteo Sandona has been executing several commissions 
for portraits in Honolulu, among others that of Princess David. 

Mr. Orrin Peck intends to resume his residence in London in 
the near future. 

Miss Sarah Whitney, a former student of the School of Design 
and subsequently a pupil of Rodin’s in Paris, expects to return to 
New York this winter, where she will hold an exhibition. 

Mr. Robert I. Aitken, Professor of Sculpture in the School of 
Design, has been commissioned to model several colossal figures and 
other decorative features for the Hearst Mining Building, now in 
process of erection at the University of California. 

Mr. Frank McComas held a notable exhibition of his paintings 
at Vickery’s in November. 

Miss Annie Frances Briggs has relinquished studio work, and is 
painting out of doors entirely. Her works are on exhibition at 121 
Post street. 

Mr. L. P. Latimer held a most successful exhibition of his own 
work and that of his pupils in the Maple room of the Palace Hotel 
during November. 

Mrs. Geneve Sargeant won the Martin B. Cahn prize for the 
best oil painting at the recent exhibition at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. Mrs. Sargeant was a former member of the Sketch Club 
when, as Miss Rixford, she had a studio in this city. 

Mr. John M. Gamble spent part of October and November in 
the southern counties making studies of the hills after the rains. 

Mr. Bruce Porter has returned from his sojourn in Europe. 

Miss Florence Butler has recently completed a bust of Miss 
Collier which will be cast in bronze. 






PANEL FOR THE 
RECEPTION ROOM OF 
THE ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 


BY WILLIAM KEITH 
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Miss Gertrude Boyle has been spending the last month in 
Arizona making plastic studies of the Indians. 

Miss Gertrude Partington has returned to San Francisco after 
an absence of nearly four years in Europe. Miss Partington exhib¬ 
ited in the Paris Salon while abroad, and on her arrival here held an 
exhibition of her recent works. 

Mr. Sidney Yard held an exhibition of his pictures at one of the 
local galleries in this city in October. 

Mr. Edwin Deakin held an exhibition of his paintings of the old 
missions and other subjects in November. 

Miss Lillie V. O’Ryan, who has hitherto been known principally 
for her miniature painting, is at work on a three-quarter length por¬ 
trait in oil of Mrs. Edward Newell, Jr. 

The Bohemian Club’s annual exhibition of painting and sculp¬ 
ture by its artist members, opened on December 7th in the Jinks 
Hall of the club. 

The “ Guild of Arts and Crafts,” a new association formed for 
the purpose of fostering the artistic crafts and bringing their work 
to the attention of the public, held its first exhibition in the Maple 
Room of the Palace Hotel December 10th, nth and 12th. The 
officers of the guild are Miss Octavia Holden, president; Mr. 
Douglas Van Denburgh, vice president; Miss Clara Rice, secretary 
and Mrs. Henry J. Meyer, treasurer. The display was most 
creditable and promises well for the future of the young society. 

Mr. H. R. Bloomer, who had a sketching camp at Inverness for 
several months in the summer and fall, has returned to his home in 
Sausalito. 

Mr. Amadee Joullin has gone to Paris. 

Mr. C. D. Robinson held an exhibition and sale of his best 
works recently with a view to his early departure for Europe. 

Mr. Douglas Tilden has been appointed a member of the Advis¬ 
ory Committee of the Art Department of the St. Louis Exposition, to 
represent the Pacific coast. 

The annual dinner of the alumni of the California School of 
Design took place on the evening of November 7th. 
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THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

The term of the School of Design just completed is note¬ 
worthy as having shown the largest attendance in the history of 
the school. In fact, the attendance is increasing so steadily that the 
School Committee and the Board of Directors are trying to devise 
some means of enlarging the accommodations. 

The Life and Portrait painting and drawing classes under 
Professor Matthews have both had an unusual number of scholars, 
despite the fact that the Faculty has raised the standard for admis¬ 
sion to these courses, while the Antique class under Professor 
Stanton has been equally large. 

The class in Perspective by Professor Altmann and the Sketch 
class show a similar growth, while the Applied Arts class in charge 
of Professor Meyer has had to have another room placed at its dis¬ 
posal. This latter change was brought about only by utilizing a 
portion of the apartment under the Searles Gallery for the men’s 
Modeling class, an arrangement that has the advantage of putting 
all of the Modeling classes under Professor Aitken on the same floor. 

The lecture courses have been added to very materially; Dr. 
Alderson continuing his work in Anatomy during the entire year, 
while Professor Fletcher begins his lectures on the History of 
Art with illustrations, in January. 

The Night Class, under Professor Judson, which is maintained 
for the benefit of those who, by reason of other occupations cannot 
attend during the day, is highly appreciated, both the Antique and 
the separate Life classes for men and women showing excellent 
progress. The Saturday class which is used largely by scholars of 
the public schools and teachers has been under the management of 
Mrs. Chittenden, who returned from New York at the beginning 
of the term, and Miss Froelich. The School Committee contemplates 
adding a Normal class to the school in the near future. The need 
of a department of this nature designed for the use of those who 
wish to become teachers has been felt for some time, and prepara¬ 
tions are now being made for its installation. 
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DIRECTORY OF ARTIST MEMBERS 

Carlsen, Emil, 


324 Fourteenth Street. 
1017 Sutter Street. 


Aitken, Robt. I., 

Altmann, Aaron, 

Austin, Amanda P., 

Applegate Station, Cal. 
Ball, Katherine M., 

1260 California Street. 

Barnett, Frances G., 

910 Lombard Street. 

Beckwith, Arthur 

217 Sansome Street. 

Bender, Sarah E., 

609 Sacramento Street. 

Berwick, Edith H., 

1409 Ninth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Best, A. W., 

927 Market Street, Room 803. 

Best, Alice M., 

927 Market Street, Room 803. 
Best, Harry C., 

8 Collingswood Street. 
Binckley, Nellie F., 

New York City. 

Bird, Mary Mott Smith, 

939 Bush Street. 

Blatchley, Harry B., 

1001 Pine Street, 

Bloomer, H. R., 

506 Battery Street. 

Bradley, Elizabeth P., 

67 W. 36th Street, New York City, 
Brady, Mary C., 

24th Street and San Jose Avenue. 
Brannan, Sophie Marston, 

1014 Page Street. 

Bremer, Anne M., 

2004 Sutter Street. 

Breuer H. J, 

728 Montgomery Street. 
Briggs, Annie Frances, 

174 Perry Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Brouchoud, Joseph F., 

231 Post Street. 

Burrall, Millie, 

614 Sixteenth Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Cadenasso, G., 

121 Post Street. 

Callahan, Caroline R., 

Paris, France. 

Campbell, Fannie Soule, 

231 Post Street. 

Campbell, Rose L., 

659 Clay Street. 
Capwell, Josephine Edwards, 

Care of The Lace House,*Oakland, Cal. 


New York City. 

Carlson, Charles J., 

231 Post Street. 

Cashman, Madeline, 

1804 Central Ave., Alameda, Cal. 
Chapman, Josephine E., 

2225 Pacific Ave., Alameda, Cal. 
Chittenden, Alice B., 

2507 Sacramento Street. 

Clark Hobart, 

Paris, France. 
640 Market Street. 
1001 Pine Street. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
424 Pine Street. 
372 Sutter Street. 
2205 Green Street. 
325 Montgomery Street. 
Hamburg, Germany. 


Clawson, J. W., 

Clement, Ethel, 

Coulter, W. A., 

Cummings, M. Earle, 

Currier, E. W., 

Curtis, Clara E., 

Dahlgren, Carl, 
d’Aubertin, Otto, 

Davis, Willis E., 

2501 Scott Street. 
Davidson, Mary Williams, 

The Journal , New York City. 
Dearborn, Anne F., 

12 Fremont Ave. 

Defrasse, Louise, 

2977 Twenty-first Street. 

d’Estrella, T., 

Berkeley, Cal. 

de Zayas, Marius 

708 Market Street. 

de Zayas, Rafael, 

708 Market Street. 

Dickinson, J. R., 

1247 Franklin Street. 

Dickman, Charles J., 

Monterey, Cal. 

Dietz, Herman R., 

1236 Market Street. 

Dixon, L. Maynard, 

601 Merchant Street. 

Drewe, Marion, 

420 Montgomery Street. 

Dworzek, Pauline, 

1565 Clay Street. 

Eckler, Josephine C., 


934 Dolores Street. 
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Directory of Artist Members—Continued 


Farman, Susan Merrill, 

Irelan, Lina, 

Fruitvale, Cal. 

1829 Pine Street. 

Fisher, Hugo, 

Johnson, Martha L., 

Care of Harrison Fisher, N.Y. Journal , N.Y. 

207 Hyde Street. 

Fonda, Harry Stewart, 

Jorgensen, Christian, 

Monterey, Cal. 

Care of Ghirardelli Co., 627 Sansome Street. 

Froelich, Maren M., 

Joullin, Amedee, 

609 Sacramento Street. 

207 Sansome Street. 

Frost, Annie Root, 

Judson, C. Chapel, 

203 Marin Street, San Rafael, Cal. 

420 Montgomery Street. 

Gamble, John M., 

Kalisher, Emilia, 

325 Montgomery Street. 

424 Pine Street. 

Gamble, Sara B., 

Kast, Mary Jones, 

1215 Sutter Street. 

1112 Guerrero Street. 

Gelwicks, (Mrs.) D. W., 

Keith, Willtam, 

1009 Madison Street, Oakland, Cal. 

424 Pine Street. 

Gihon, Lydia F., 

Kelley, (Mrs.) H. W., 

220 Sutter Street. 

Honolulu, H. I. 

Goodloe, Nellie Stearnes, 

Komatsu, Toshimune, 

2814 Webster Street. 

Japan. 

Goodwin, Jennie Hobbs, 

Kreuger, Henry J., 

399 Laurel Street. 

223 Bartlett Street. 

Greenbaum, Joseph, 

Kunath, Oscar, 

Paris, France. 

751 Sutter Street. 

Hale, Lester M., 

Lash, Lee, 

2239 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hall, Leola, 

Latimer, Lorenzo P., 

212 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Columbian Building. 

Hamilton, Annette IIeald, 

Lauden, Mrs. M. E., 

1324 Octavia Street. 

4200 23d Street. 

Hansen, H. W., 

Lee, Bertha Stringer, 

605 Clay Street. 

Hotel Cecil, 906 Bush Street. 

Happersburger, Frank, 

Le .Teune, Alfonso, 

81 City Hall Avenue. 

426 Hermann Street. 

Harmen, Alexander, 

Letcher, Blanche, 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

532 California Street. 

Harmon, Annie Lyle, 

Lewis, Rosa F., 

Press Club Building, 123 Ellis St., Rm. 16. 

781 Sutter Street. 

Harmon, Charles H., 

Lotz, Matilda, 

1303 I Street, Fresno, Cal. 

London, England. 

Has Brouck, Miss R. M., 

Loosley, Susan Sroufe, 

2318 Sutter Street. 

Hasklhur-t, Mrs. A., 

The Roanoke, Bush Street. 

Lxjdoveici. Julius,’ 

Heynemann, Julia, 

Lyon, George Elmer, 

Absent. 

314 Sixth Avenue. 

Hill, Thomas, 

Maher, Kate, 

Wawona, Cal. 

11 Fair Oaks Street. 

Hittell, Carlos J., 

Mathews, Arthur F., 

808 Turk Street. 

508 Webster Street. 

Hubacek, William, 

McCarthy, Ruth L., 

823 York Street. 

678 Waller Street. 

Hunter, Isabel, 

McCormick, M. Evelyn, 

Alameda, Cal. 

1100 Fulton Street. 

Hyde, Helen, 

McElroy, Jane R., 

Japan. 

3314 Washington Street. 
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McLeod, Evangeline, 

2432 Buena Vista Ave., Alameda, Cal. 
Menton, Mary T m 

424 Pine Street. 

Mersfelder, Jules, 

Chicago. 

Moor, Mrs. L. M., 

Elmhurst, Cal. 

Morgan, Elizabeth Bodwell, 

1915 Berryman Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Morgan, M. DeNeale, 

611 19th Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Neilson, C. P., 

420 Montgomery Street. 
Newhall, Kate W., 

2001 Haste Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Newman, Selina, 

1980 University Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
Nicholl, Mazie E., 

1351 4th Avenue, E. Oakland, Cal. 
O’Ryan, Lillie V., 

424 Pine Street. 

Partington, Gertrude, 

1275 O’Farrell Street. 

Partington, R. L., 

424 Pine Street. 

Patterson, Martha, 

17 Chattanooga Street. 

Peano, Felix, 

1062 First Ave., E. Oakland. 
Peixotto, Ernest C., 

New York. 

Peixotto, Mollie Hutchinson, 

New York. 

Peters, Charles Rollo, 

Monterey, Cal. 

Pettis, Mrs. M. Fancher, 

654 Eighth Street, Oakland. 
PlAZZONI, G. F. P., 

8 Montgomery Avenue. 

Pissis, Emile M., 

4 Pleasant Street. 

Pixley, Emma C., 

1606 Washington Street. 
Pope, Marion Holden, 

639 Kearny Street. 

Powers, Jane Gallatin, 

Nevada Block. 

Prather, Laura, 

1004 Tenth Street, Oakland, Cal. 
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Rollins, W. E., 


592 36th Street, Oakland. 
Ross, Mary Herrick, 


Putnam, Arthur, 
Raschen, Henry, 
Reaser, W. A., 

Rey, Nellie Lavery, 


Sandona, Matteo, 
Schmid, Rupert, 
Schnable, Herman, 
Schneider, Oscar H., 
Seawell, Harry W., 


308 Post Street. 
2221 Larkin Street. 

Absent. 
Absent. 
529 Clay Street. 
421 Baker Street. 


8 Montgomery Avenue. 
420 Montgomery Street. 
New York City. 
829 Union Street. 


Richardson, Mary Curtis, 

1032 Vallejo Street. 

Robinson, Charles D., 

325 Montgomery Street. 

Rogers, Charles A., 

509 Van Ness Avenue. 


Shawhan, Mrs. Maxwell, 

144 Union Square Ave. 

Sleeth, Frances L., 

New York City. 

Smitten, Eda St. John, 

2134 Essex Street, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sparks, William, 

Alameda, Cal. 

Stanton, John A., 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Tilden, Douglas, 

1545 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Treat, Nellie L., 

2117 Hyde Street. 

Van Winkle, Emma F., 

1902 Baker Street. 

Vesaria, Lilian, 

354 Sutter Street. 

Vivian, Clara A., 

San Leandro, Cal. 

Walker, Helen Fonda, 

3011 Sacramento Street. 

Walter, Joseph, 

Care Shreve & Co., Crocker Building, S. F. 
Welch, Thaddeus, 

424 Pine Street. 

Wheelan, Albertine Randall, 

1915 Baker Street. 

White, Alma Glasgow, 

Whitefield, F. Edith 
Wickes, Ethel M., 

Williams, Dora Norton 
Williams, Lou Wall, 

Withrow, Eva, 

Wix, Otto, 

Wores, Lucia, 

Wores, Theodore, 

Yates, Frederick, 

Zimdars, Gertrude, 


660 Second Ave. 
621 O’Farrell Street. 

820 Grove Street. 
1019 Vallejo Street. 
1001 Pine Street. 
London, Englano. 

Absent. 
351 McAllister Street. 

New York. 
London, England. 
231 Post Street. 
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